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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA CADWALLADER. 

(Continued: from, pose 308.) 

“ 22d.—For the past ten days we have had 
many appointed meetings, mostly from among 
Friends ; the omer were large and at- 
tentive, and, at the close, satisfaction was fre- 
ae expressed with the gospel labors of our 
tiend. It is grateful occasionally to meet with 
those who, though making a different outward 
profession, feel, and by conduct manifest, that 


‘in Christ all names and sects and parties fall.’ | 


This morning had a meeting at Johnsonburg, 
and in the afternoon another ten miles further 
on,in an Academy. As that was found much 
too small to contain those assembling, the .Pres- 
byterian minister offered his house, which was 
soon filled. 

“24th.— We are with a Moravian family. 
Several of the children unite with Friends in 
principle ; one has joined in membership with 
us. The nearest Friends’ meeting is sixteen 
miles from here. It is refreshing thus unex- 
pectedly to meet with kindre@ spirits. The 
father and mother, though bearing 9 different 
name as religious professors, receiveqgus with 
great kindness. We left their hospitable dwel- 
ling, and went on to Hamburg, expectingsto pro- 
ceed next morning. No Friends reside here. 

“ 25th.—Early this morning P. felt her mind 


ous opportunity with the inhabitants 


# arrested, and could not go further till she had 
had a religi 








at this place. They assembled at their meeting 
house in the afternoon in accordance with her 
request. After deep travail she had satisfac 
service. I believe there were some prese’ 
who, though they went disposed to ridicule, had 
to acknowledge the power of the Most High was 
abundantly manifest. 

“29th.—Attended meeting at Cornwall by 
appointment. It was a season of deep exercise 
and trial to Priscilla, who had to testify against 
a spirit of rebellion or disobedience to Truth’s 
requirements, whereby death reigned. 

““31st.—Came on 40 miles to Kakiat, 
mote branch of Cornwall Monthly Meeting. 
About four families compose a Preparative Meet- 
ing here. A considerable number collected. 
After a long silence Priscilla arose and expressed 
her belief that the way for ] communica- 
tion was closed by the unfaithfulness of some 
one present. An unwillingness simply to arise 
and lift the latch, prevented the flowing of the 
gospel stream, which she believed might have 
been even as a river to bathe in. When it was 
nearly time for meeting to close, she again arose 
and was enabled by a close and searching testi- 
mony to find some relief. This testimony came 
home to a young Friend present, who acknow- 
ledged there had been an unwillingness on that 


occasion to yield obedience to a duty that had 
been unfolded before her. 

Passed on through Newberg, up the western 
side of the Hudson river, having many meet- 
ings on the way. Crossed the hills, or rather 
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mountains, and went back towards the interior 
of the State, to Neversink, Thompsontown or 
Thompsonville, &c. At the latter place there 
re no Friends but one family, and one other 
individual.. The meetings were comfortable 
‘seasons. The few under our name were en- 
couraged to dwell so near the principle of 
Truth, that their conduct might bear witness, 
among their neighbors, to the reality and all- 
sufficiency of this Indwelling Power, and they 
were told that if faithful to their profession, 
they might be instrumental in drawing other 
minds away from the barrenness of external de- 
pendencies, home to the living spring in them- 
selves. , 

“ Eighth month 19th.—Have returned to the 
river, after having had some toilsome travel over 
mountains and through beech woods. To-day 
we have had a large and satisfactory meeting at 
Esopus. The table was bountifully spread with 
heavenly dainties. 

- 26th.—At Athens, N. Y. On reaching this 
place yesterday we were informed the cholera 
was prevailing toa great extent. We drove to 
the Friends’ house where we expected to stop, 
and found it was in the infected district ; nearly 

very house in the street was closed, twelve 
eaths having recently occurredin the square. 
Wiend (John Lawton) came to the door 

@told us*how they were situated, saying, 
‘Yoware welcome, if you think it best to stop.’ 
Priscilla was silent for a few moments, and then 
said, ‘I am ready to get out,’ which we ac- 
cordingly did. John Lawton had on a former 
occasion travelled nine months with P. C. in 
the prosecution of one of her religious engage- 
ments, and he and his wife were now acting the 
part of good Samaritans to the sick and dying 
around them. 

“* Attended meeting here this morning. It was 
very large andsolemn. All the meeting houses 
of other denominations were closed, their pas- 
tors having fled from the contagion. The in- 
habitants of the city generally attended our 
meeting and it was a memorable season. 

‘*27th—We had an appointed meeting at 
Catskill, five miles off. When we left the 
house of our kind friend at Athens, to go to the 
meeting at Catskill, his next door neighbors 
were living and well; when we returned in the 
evening, they were dead and buried. We feel 
serious in thus being in the midst of an infected 
district, but believing we are right in being 


here, we both are satisfied, let the event be as it- 


may. 

“31st.—Coeymans. J. L. accompanied us to 
this place. On our arrival P. felt her mind 
drawn in gospel love to have an evening meet- 
ing appointed at Coxsackie, a village five miles 
distant, where there are no Friends. Some 
discouragements were thrown in the way by the 
Friend to whom the concern was mentioned. He 
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said there was no openness'there to receive such 
a visit, but he would willingly make arrange- 
ments for a meeting about a mile from the place 
designated. Priscilla replied, she ‘had nothing 
to do at the town he mentioned ; she would be 
glad to have one at Coxsackie, but ifhe was un- 
willing the effort should be made, she would 
rest her burden upon him.’ At this juncture 
J. L. came in, and at once offered to give all 
needful attention to the matter. The Friend 
went with him, and on going to Coxsackie they 
found no difficulty in making satisfactory ar. 
rangements for a meeting. In the evening we 
had a large gathering. While the people were 
collecting, much lightness and idle curiosity 
were visible, but soon silence prevailed, and t 
minds of all appeared solemnized. I think 
may truly be said, truth reigned triumpliantl 
and that this devoted handmaid has a 
cause to thank God and take fresh 
Although most of those present were entire 
unaccustomed to Friends’ usages, and there were 
more present than could find seats, no impa- 
tience was manifested during the silent part o' 
the meeting, and much satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the close. : 4 

‘Ninth month 2d.—At Staunton Hill meet. _ 
ing we had a very large gathering of oth 
societies. The deportment of the 
that their attention was measurably centered to 
the Witness within themselves, and they were 
thus enabled to receive the word handed them 
by our dedicated friend, who was eminently 
favored. 

“3d.—Had a meeting at a small settlement 


ple showed. 


about five miles distant from Thomas Nelson’s, | 


where we lodged last night. 
— collected. A very trying meeting to 

iscilla, who had very close doctrine to deliver, 
and a very solemn warning to sound to some 
present, who scoffed at and reviled the way of 
salvation, as acknowledged by the Society of 
Friends. The people were called to the In- 
dwelling Power of the Highest, or Christ within, 
which was shown to be ‘the way, the Truth, 
and the life.’ 

“ 5th._—Meeting at Rensselaerville. Had the 
acceptable company of our friend, Ruth Spen- 
cer, sister to Job Scott. . 

“6th.—Bethlehem, N. Y. For some days 
past the time has seemed near for my 
from my- present engagement as Priscilla’s 
companion. On reaching Berne, we found 
Martha Rushmore prepared for such a service. 
I now a turning my face homeward. The 
prospect of leaving this dear friend and mother 
thus among oe is a trying one; but my 
mind ig, comforted by the presentation of the 
lengua, ‘what avails thy presence to ong who 
is under my protecting care.’ Surely His power, 
which has abundantly proved to be ttle- 
axe, her shield, and her exceeding ze- 
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continue with her tot 
dertaking.” 

The fall and winter of 1832, and some months 
of 1833, were spent by Priscilla in Scipio, N. Y. 
Much of this time she was suffering under se- 
yere indisposition. An extract from a letter 
written by our friend, A. P., of Western New 
York, gives an interesting picture of her Chris- 
tian patience, and cheerfulness, under this try- 
ing allotment. 

“Yn 1832 and 1833 we were the glad _recipi- 
ents of a religious visit from Priscilla Cadwal- 


e and we were deeply impressed with her 
evotion and purity of purpose. After, attending 


deep exercises, will 
end of her arduous un- 


,ggnd appointing meetings in most parts of Scipie 
nhl Meeting, she was taken sick at the 


our kind friends, Jgand F. F., where 
she remained about four weeks. She was then 
taken to F. and M. A.’s, where she was very 
aly and tenderly cared for, for three months. 
n the winter, when a little better and able to 
bé removed, we.invited her to come to us. She 
. ame and remained under our roof about seven 
s, during which time she was mostly con- 
5 to her bed, and, at times, a great sufferer, 
T pain sémetimes very acute. But her 
irit,was always beauti 
ever a murmur escaped 
dissatisfied look’ nor 
learned to love and a 
vate life, for she was ever 
tive in conversation, when alone with our family 
circle, though often somewhat reserved when 
strangers were presents We all found it a privi- 
lege far beyond the common opportunities of 
life to wait on her, and I have no words to ex- 
press fully our love and admiration.” 


We have no reliable information of Priscilla’s 
movements from the date of the fore-mentioned 
severe attack of indisposition, until Sixth mo. 
1884, when she thus wrote to her husband from 
Uxbridge, Upper Canada. 


“Once more feeling a little strength and 
ability to write, I shall endeavor to give thee a 


sketeh of my t since my companion wrote 
the a. Pelham and travelled West 
about 400 miles, visiting the towns and inhabit- 


ants between Pelham and London; and since, 
we have been travelling N. E., and are now 
about half way between Yonge Street and Pick- 
ering. How much further North and East I 
shall have to go, is yet concealed from me, there- 
fore must leave that to Him who knows what is 
best, and how far to lead so feeble a being, who 
can live where the good Master is pleased to 
lead; and I find He is always present to enable 
me to dgwwhatever he requires at my hands. I 
have none other to look unto nor to spread my 


ly seréiie and quiet. 
i lips; neither a 
It was then we 

her value in pri- 

ul and instruc- 


~ 
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cause before, but God my Redeemer, in whom I 
trust, and find rest, let the tribulations of this 
world be ever so great. He ofttimes lifts me u 
to ride with Him in the chariot of "Love, “an 
it is the breathing of my heart that thou mayest 
enjoy the same, through faithful walking, and 
stand prepared to hear the last trump with joy.” 

No further notice of this visit to Canada has , 
been Obtained-yeQp her return to the States, 
she was again prostrated upon a bed of sicknesg, 
in Mendon, at the house of E.and N. A. A 
Friend says : 

“When Genesee Yearly Meeting came on, 
though still sick in bed, she felé.drawn to go to 

ington, and was able to visit both men’s 
and women’s meetings, and to deliver in each 
the message with which she believed herself in- 
trusted. In the women’s meeting, she spoke 
beautifully and impressively of that divine love 
that had inspired her soul, and given lier stren 
to arise from her siek bed to come and sit with 
us. In the men’s meeting they fore engaged 
in the consideration of a revision 6f our discip- 
line, and she exhorted them to great care therein, 
and to seek for divine guidance in referenee to 
every proposed change, lest they should imad- 
vertently put it in the power of some te Oppres: 
others, and thereby obstruct that growth which 
Truth would sanction. +. 

“‘ Sh@wremained at Farmington during the re- 
mainer Of—the Yearly Meeting week, but was _ 
only able to¥attend one other meeting. This 
was the public meeting held on Fourth day. She 
then spoke interestingly to a very quiet, though 
very audience. At this» meeting s 
predicted our present national eopflict, saying : 
‘I hear the cannon’s roar, and the beat 
drums, and I see the horse and his rider 
clash of arms and pools of human blood. Qh, 
Carolina! Carolina! how I would gather thee as 
a hen gathers her chickens, bit thou wilt not 
hear the call. Slavery will go down sooner or 
later, and I entreat you to wash your hands in 
innocency.’ 

“ About this time my husband and I took an 
opportunity to go and sit alone by her, When she 
told us she had been érying to go home, until 
she had lost almost all her strength ; mer 

looked that way, she saw nothing b 

and dismay, and she knew of no better way 
than to dwell in the light, even if she lost all 
of this world’s friendship thereby.” 

Her long absence from home was the occa- 
sion of much uneasiness and painful surmisings 
among somie of the Friends of her own Yearly 
Meetiag. They, perhaps, were not aware of all 
the attending circumstances, including her many 
severe and tedious attacks of sickness. On one 
occasion, when on a sick bed, to which she had 
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been confined seyeral months, a letter was re- 
ceived expressing this dissatisfaction. This was 
a great stgpke ‘to her, but she bore it quietly, 
inerely remarking, “I have striven hard to make 
the cloak of charity large enough to cover it,” 
_. She was af one time confined by sickness at 
yee house off her kind friends, 0. and P. ¥. 


one of these severe 
,& friend inquired where sheshad been all 


this "weg fime a she had been almost h 


wate ot 
ow of th 


iséilla | meekly replied: “Im the 


+ 


tinued.) 


AN ANGIENT TESTIMONY. 
The following is a copy of the origina docu- 


ae 
Tse of Friends in "Truth Vooins 


Mt Case and his company ye 30th af 6th 
“mo. 1675.4 
te the 30th day of ye 6th\ month, called Au- 
Pana! 675. 
othe people of God, who are’by the world 
oinea't Quakers, being soberly together, and 
in a hty spirit considering that, 

, there is a people risen in the pre- 
tence of Trath i in this western part of*Long Isl- 
and, upon the maine in near 
thereunto g, who call the Young 

4 or new Friends. Some ofthe fronteers 
oe seeding mEpermons of them are Thomas Case, Ger- 
iddiah Foster, E Usaha Dlers 
ah have several ina n- 
“ drysplaces, testimony against for their con- 
ji : practiées, dnd openly denyed their spirit 
sion by whichthey were ledd and guided ; 
/ ithey iby perdlitingty and by the deluding épirit 
ind dark power gvhich Operates in them has be- 
trayed. many into the sate snare wherein them: 
selves are caught, and now are bec#me the coun- 
trey’s discourse, and as is confidently reported 
of them by many much concerned amongst 
them, and some nearely related unto them, are 
goeing on in their madness and folly, actin 
such d things as the spirit of . Truth 
do t, abhorr, and utterly deny. And 
such as seek occasion against the T 
they, go under the»denomination of Ts, 
Wherefore we are necessitated for the clearing 
the Pure Truth, and for the removing of those 
aspersions from. off ourselves, to give forth our 
Publick Testimony to all that may see the same. 
That we utterly deny them, and alk,that with 
@ them joyn in those confused Practices ; the 
Spirit and Power by which they are Ted and 
Guided inio and acted in the same. 
As Witness our Names which are here Sub- 
scribed, ‘ 
. 
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8 oval i in your pate 
tofeach your childr f-government. df a 
wae passionat@® teach him, by. gentle and 

means, to, curb’ his temper. If he ise 


Grave areal - - | 


Faith Work, D 


certify w 7 The concern, Webiis 
germ ningt % 
s Masters. . 


Sea, cultivate liberality in him. If he*is ~\ 


selfish, promote generosity. If he is sulky, 
charm _ out-of it neouraging frank 
humor. ee nt, accustom him to.ex- 
ertion, and him so as to perform onerous 
duties with alacrity. If pride comes in totfake 
his obedience reluctant, subdue him, either b 
counsel or discipline. Tn sho ve your ¢ 
dren ithe habit of overcostil 5° 
sins,” : “ 


Bap Booxs.—Books are company } i ~ 
company of bad books is as dangerous aa the 


company of bad boys or bad men, Goldsmith, 
who was a moral writer of some note, writing te 
his' brother about the education of a nephew,. 
says, “ Above all things, never let your nephew 
touch q@ novel or a romance.” An opinion 
given such a manner must have. beem an 

onest opinion. And as he knew the character 
of novels, and the influence they wouldiexert 


on the young, his opifion ought to have weights. 
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THE SCHOOL-RC j 

. The“heading of our ‘paper may be supposed 

to convey what is familiar to everybody, and on 

. which nothing regmins to be said. But does 

y ae vemein to be done? Do not some 

@ = of us feel that we might have learned in youth, 
and others of us see that our children might be 

parsing, things almost certain to be wanted in 

_ after life,and which the present is their best 

_ time for acquiring ? 

We wish at once to guard against a misun- 
dérstanding. Far be it from us to degrade educa- 
tion into a mere, sharpening of the individual fa- 

ulties towards t uisition of the good things 
of life, or what°g@me.commonly sateneed as 
* such. The edu ‘has three things before 
im:—to enrich the mind with knowledge; to 
exercise its various powers; and to teach both 
and hands as much as he can of what will 
be likely to be required of them in after years. 
eThe last of these aims he should have daily be- 
ore his mind, and make a point of attending to, 
whether there is time for the others or not. 
_sFof instance, suppose the child is to leave school 
. elve years old—he is now eleven—you 
‘ three half-hours a week in which you 
woul h him either Latin or mental caleu- 
*\ation& You, perhaps, are very fond of Latin, 
and Would like him to derive the same pleasure 
and advantage from it that you have done. 
Still that is not the point; the calculations ‘are 
necessary, the Latin not so, however beneficial ; 
make him a good mental calculator, and let the 
other take its chance. 

The present paper, then, has to do, not with 
the direct cultivation of the mind, but with its 
— as bearing on the circumstances of 

e. 

Language is the embodiment of thought, the 
means of intercourse with our fellow-creatures. 
Whatever station in society, then, the boy has 
to fill, whatever trade he will follow, it is of the 
first necessity that he should have a respectable 
acquaintance with his mother tongue. Not all 
the knowledge of French and German cases, 
genders, and ‘numbers, valuable and useful as 
h@re, can atone, in a native of England, for 
g rilation for relation, agreable fox agree- 
as we have known persons do, wliv-passed 
i img very clever, and who really .weré-s0 
im some things. One meets with others, well 
informed, highly cultivated, who cannot write 
off ® familiar, easy letter. Such have nota 
proper command of their mother tongue. They 
may be able to write an elaborate theme on 
Justice or Friendship, deliberating ten minutes 
over every sentence; but if they cagmot sit 
down and express what is in their minds in a 
simple, rapid and agreeable manner, théy are 
‘lackisig in what is more useful, and -in which 
many excel, whose abilities are far a. 
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Proficiency in slate arithemetic will not com- 


- }pensate for the want of readiness in mental cal- 


culation. ‘The fishwoman cries sprats a penny 


a-pound, herrings two a-penny; suppose the e 


price of sprats and herrings to be equal, what . 
would a herring weigh?” might puzzle a child 

who could work a rule-of-three sum. Ladiés rT 
are often lamentably deficient in practical ari 
metic, in that knowledge of it which the “ 
quire in their domestic affairs. “They have 
“done” tare and tret, and learned how many * 
ounces make a pound of gold, but they cannot 
easily reckon over their butcher’s and grocer’s 
bills, nor keep neat and cerrect accounts. They 

are not familiar with the quarter-days, and it 


puzzles them to calculate what so much a week * 


is per month, quarter and year. And as to 
how matty’ yards of carpet’would cover'a FOom 
of a given size, that must altogether be trusted 
to the upholsterer. But the learniilg of - 
things would only occupy the titie*someti 

spent over such arithenfetiec as is H6t likely t 


come into direct use in a ‘wom ,and_ cer- 
taily only a small fraction of t devoted 
to the pianoforte. ,* 4 . 


How many you ople are born and grow 
up in a onmin with. little ‘more knowledge 6f =, 
it than they haye of :those the most distant. 
They cannot tell what is most interesting, about 
their own town and ‘heighborhood ; in what di- 
rection other towns lie in relation to it; what * 
are the soil, productions, and manufactures of . 
their native county; its railroads, rivers, hills, 
and moors. These points have only been brought 
before them as they occurred in the geography 
book, in turn with the same things as connec 
with other counties. But surely a thorough 
knowledge of them would not only lay 
foundation of a correct idea of geography; but 
make their residence in any locality intelligent. 
and interesting. 

,It is well to study the course of the river 
Amazon, but better to be well acquainted with 
that of the Great Western Railway. The reign 
of Queen Victoria; the repeal of the corn laws ; 
the introduction, first of the fourpenny, and then 
of the penny post; the discovery of the planet 
Neptune; the introduction and extension of 
railways; the appli¢ation of the electric tele- 

ph—a knowledge of. all these things is like- 
¥ to come in usefully to my child ten times for 
every once 








that he will want to know onmeey 
\ ibal’s army encamped. Yet to whic 
of the’ the precious school-hours, and 
the expe chart, devoted ? and which is left 
for him to pick up as he can? . 
The power of drawing common objects, as the 
furniture of a room, as it appears in different per- 
spective positions, may be ee with com 
parative ease, more quickly than the power of 
representing foliage with grace and effect; and 
it is certainly a much more avililable power for, 
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the practical purposes of drawing; yet there are 
= who copy landscape drawings beauti- 
ully, who could not take the pencil and rapid- 
ly produce the chair, the sofa, the shelf, the 
moulding. Again, we must say that the desi 
of this paper is to urge the most practical ae 
jects of instruction, not to depreciate those 
which are less so; to press those things which 
Should be attended to in the first place—not to 
discourage those which are valuable in the se- 
cond. There is much more development of in- 
tellect and taste in transferring to the paper the 
beauties of a beech-tree than the outline of a 
chest of drawers; still, the latter is more likely 
to be really wanted. Teach that then first, and 
afterwards the other, if there be time. 

The world around, both of nature and art, 
surely deserves a larger proportion of attention 
than is often given to it in the school-room; 
something much beyond the half-dozen ques- 
tions and answers learned off weekly out of Dr. 
Buwer. Long before the child can, to any ad- 


vamtage, ht the nature of the British 
constituti ything whatever of the govern- 
* ment, agre@ment, and apposition of words—at 


an age when the study of these subjects only 
disgusts him forever with what he might ulti- 
mately enjoy—he will receive, at any rate, a 
general and useful idea of how the water rises 
in the pump; what makes the clock tick; how 
the barometer shows when rain is coming; why 
it must always be so much longer than the 
thermometer ; and even how his mamma’s like- 
ness was taken at the photographic rooms. 
True, it is far easier for the teacher to hold 
Mungnall’s Questions in his hand, listening to 
the»lesson repeated by heart, than to explain 
these things in a familiar and pleasing manner; 
but let him only try the latter course, and he will 
be repaid in interest to himself as well as in 
sense of benefit to those who will, all their lives, 
retain the effect of such instruction. 

If it came to the point of choosing, would it 
not be better to understand the method by which 
a bird rises in the air, than the possible motives 
of Darius in entering upon the Scythian war? 
what it is which gives us the grateful and the 
timely warning of twilight, than the reasons as- 
signed by lexicographers for laying the accent 
on the penultimate or antepenultimate ? 

In most neighborhoods, there are opportuni- 
ties for showing children something of trades 
and manufactures; how ropes, and candles, and 
gas, if not paper, and fire-irons, and” pins, are 
made. Now, would it not be well worth while 
to break in, more than is generally deemed pro- 

er, on routine hours, for the sake of learning 
essons in this delightful and impressive way? 
Few teachers would object to let their pupils 
leave their books and slates to come and look 
through the telescope at the transit of Mercury, 
because Mercury will cross the sun at his own 
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time, whether that happens to be in or out of 
school; but they woul rhaps hesitate if an 
opportunity presented of the sort we have men- 
tioned above. 

Particular children are supposed to be un- 
usually quick and clever, because er igo 
or can do, at ten or twelve years old, what 
others cannot do on leaving school. But no; 
both are children of merely average powers; 
but the first have been taught to rule their own 
lines and fit their own work, and their first. 
awkward attempts encouraged, until they have, 
for their years, a respectable skill in the a 
sure to be called for in daily life. N. 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM ONE OF OUR a 
FRIENDS NOW TRAVELLING IN EUROPE, 


Rome, 5th mo. 1862. ? 

We have been much interested in visiting 
the antiquities of this ancient city, some of) 7 
which have been so often described by tourists,” 
as to make an extended notice unnecessary. 

The Coliseum is a superb structure which I+ 
can better describe when we return, by the aid ~ 
of the stereoscope. The amphitheatre would seat + 
more than 100,000 persons. ei 

The great church of St. Peter’s is also a +s 
splendid work of art—every part, from the high 
dome to the floor, is embellished with gilding, 
frescoes, statuary, pictures in mosaic, &c. it 
has been the work of the best architects and 
artists, occupied 175 years in building, and cost 
fifty millions of dollars. It is surprising to see 
the number of priests with their broad brimmed 
hats, long gowns and buckled shoes. They go 
in swarms and their name is legion. We no- 
ticed particularly the order of Franciscan monks; 
they dress in brown, wear no stockings, shave 
the top of the head, leaving a little round smooth 
spot. They have a singular way of disposin 
of their dead brethren. Their bodies are place 
under.their church, until they are decomposed, 
then the bones are collected and displayed in 
the rooms. The ceilings are festooned with ribs, 
hands, fingers, &c., and the larger bones with 
the skulls are piled up in various forms, and 
occasionally a skeleton, dressed in the robes worn 
in life, holding in the bony hand a label with 
the name of the owner written upon it. This 
order of monks are said to be very poor, and to 
subsist on charity. 

There is also another church with a flight of 
steps inside called the Holy Stairs;which we were 
assured were the same which led from Pilate’s 
house at Jerusalem, on which our Saviour so 
often walked. By an edict of the Pope, any 
pilgrim who will go up these stairs on his knees, 
without touching his hands upon them, and re- 
peat certain prayers on each step, shall receive 
absolution for a certain number of years. There 
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were many going up inthis way, and the mar- 
ble steps were very much worn by constant 


use. 

We had an opportunity of seeing the great 
potentate of the Papal States. He was in a 
carriage drawn by six black horses, and also a 
cardinal’s carriage behind, with six other black 
horses, and another carriage with four, three 
footmen behind each, and a large troop of cav- 
alry with drawn swords, as a body guard. The 
uniform of the cardinals, and many of the at- 
tendants is red. 

Pope Pius IX. isa fine benevolent looking old 
gentleman and rather more progressive than 
some of his predecessors. As he approached, 
the people shouted and took off their hats, and 
some kneeled and prostrated themselves before 
shim, as he walked into the church. 

There are now 25,000 French soldicrs here, 
who it is said are charged with the protection 
of King Franciscus, who fled from Naples at 
the approach of Garibaldi. So with soldiers, 
priests, friars, and monks, there is a motley 
crowd. Qn Third-day the carnival was closed 
bya great turn-out of the people on the main 
street called “the Corso.” The crowd were 


dressed in fantastic colors, masks, &c., throw- 
ing sugar plums and bouquets at each other— 
then racing six horses without saddles or bri- 
dles, between rows of men, women and children, 


and soldiers, who lined the sides of the streets. 
At night thousands of tapers were carried by the 
people, and each one was trying to blow out the 
others. This ludicrous entertainment continues 
for ten days. Now we have lent, and the peo- 
ple are fasting. 

The streets of Rome are narrow and crooked, 
and there are no side pavements to walk on. 
The stores and shops are mostly very small and 
shallow, with no windows; the door generally 
furnishes the light. 

The blacksmith has his anvil in the street, 
and hammers in front of his door; so with the 
furniture stores, chair makers, shoemakers, &c. 
They appear to be an industrious people, doing 
the best they can without machinery or steam. 
Nearly every thing is done by hand, and of 
course every kind of manufactured goods com- 
mands a high price. The little shops are often 
under palaces and the abodes of the wealthy. 
Qld junk shops, old iron, &c., are often sold in 
the lower story of stately dwellings. 

We have had a delightful excursion to Tivoli, 
about eighteen miles from Rome, and rode 
around the mountains on the backs of donkeys, 
enjoying the beautiful scenery which is every 
where spread out before us. The olive trees 
cover the sides of the hills, and flowers of every 
variety are in bloom, equal to ours in mid-sum- 
mer. 

We stopped several hours in the town of 
Pisa, which contains about 23,000 inhabitants. 
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The great object of attraction is the leaning 
tower, which we visited. It is fifty-three feet 
in diameter, one hundred and seventy-nine feet 
high, and is more than thirteen feet out of per- 
pendicular. Adjoining this, in the church, is 
the bronze lamp, suspended by a rope from the 
high ceiling, the swinging of which suggested 
to Galileo the theory of the pendulum. We 
also visited the ancient cemetery, which our’ 
guide assured us contained earth brought from 
Mount Calvary. ’ 
My travels recently have led me through some 
of the prisons and dungeons in Italy where the 
early Christians suffered—where the rack and 
torture have been applied, and men have had 
their lives dragged out of them by inches be- 
cause they refused to subscribe to certain creeds 
and opiniotis. I have been where the apostles 
raised their voices in behalf of the religion of 
Christ to a priest-ridden people, and have wit- 
nessed in this same country, where the light of 
Christianity, so called, has shed its rays for cen- 
turies, that religion apparently consists chief 
ly in subscribing to certain opinions which are 
formed by the priests. It certainly reminds 
me of an ingenious mechanism to do the thinking 
for the people, and they are almost compelled 
to be what they are. The infant must be bap- 
tized by the priest with water, and in a church 
consecrated by the priest. No one can marry 
but by the priest, and the education of the child 
must be conducted by the priest. And although 
I believe there are many sincere and good men 
among them, the people are bound by law so to 
think, as to suit the priest, and would look upon 
it as heresy to do otherwise. And all this 
great net work of creeds and confessions is @n- 
forced with the sword in one hand and the eru~ 
cifix in the other. But this intolerance is not, 
confined to Italy, nor to theRomish Church. A 
few days since, I stood beside the grave of Cal- 
vin at Geneva. It was a scene for contempla- 
tion. This great reformer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury saw the corruptions of, and came out of the 
Romish church, and with his eloquence de- 
nounced it. He was very zealous to do good, 
and enacted stringent laws against immorality 
in Geneva, and punished any breach thereof 
with heavy penalties; he was so unostentatious 
that he would not allow a monument of any 
kind to be placed over his grave—not even a 
mound marks the spot where he is laid—and 
yet with all his virtues, he was so intolerant as 
to doctrines, that he actually caused Servetus 
to be burned to death at the stake, outside the 
the walls of Geneva, because he refused to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of the Trinity. We see 
this same spirit of intolerance carried across the 
ocean to our own land by the Puritans, whéin 
their zeal to enforce their creed, hung the poor 
Quakers, and persecuted them in various ways 
for preaching heresy. The spirit of intolerance 
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is the same, whether it requires you to kneel 
before the Virgin or the cross, to pray with a 
string of beads, to kiss the brass toe of St. Peter, 
or to subscribe to the thirty-nine articles of the 
church of England, or any other creed made by 
man. We may be thankful that we were edu- 
cated in the Society of Friends, who I verily 
believe were raised up for a great and mighty 
work—+to resist these encroachments, and to bear 
a testimony against prieStcraft, and religious 
intolerance in al) its forms. Although from the 
days of George Fox to the present time, they 
have been despised, and at all times persecuted 
by some of the high professors of Christianity, 
and branded gs’ heretics, I am thankful my lot 
has been cast among them. I love them because 
they are liberal and tolerant, and do not bind 
their members too closely to creeds and con- 
fessions of faith. Love to God and love to man 
is their badge of discipleship. Their simple 
faith has led them away from a dependence on 
the theological opinions of men as taught in the 
shOols, to.a dependence on the revealings of the 
Holy Spirlt of God in the soul. P. 


8 _________________________ 
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Feeling interested that our young Friends, 
who wish situations as Teachers, may know of 
vacancies, we will insert gratuitously in our edi- 
torial column such notices as they may forward 
us;@vhile applicants for Teachers will, as usual, 

© uséour advertising sheet. 






































_ A young woman, a Friend, wishes a situation 
@*as Teacher ina family, onjasan assistant Teacher 
in a school. 
Address E. M. Cooper, Woodbury, N. J., or 
Jane Johnson, 533 NW. 4th st., Philadelphia. 


























Errata.—tin our 17th No., page 269, the 
line “To the Memory of S. G. Chandlee” 
should read 8. G. Chandler. 

In No. 19, page 297, 13th line from top of 
column, in obituary notice, for “ Miller,” read 
i | Millet. 









































We have just received the Minutes of Gene- 
see Yearly Méetirg, held at Canada West, from 
the 9th of Sixth month to the 12th of the 
same inclusive. , 

o Friends from other Yearly Meetings 
were in attendance, with minutes of concur- 
rence from their Friends at home. The follow- 
ing extracts are taken from the minutes: . 
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While the meeting was engaged in the con- 
sideration of the state of Society, many lively 
testimonies were borne in regard to the benign 
and holy effect that a full surrender of the will, a 
and cheerful giving all outward affairs a secondary 
place, has upon the minds of men, as bring- 
ing a full and adequate reward, even in this 

e. 

Our attention was called to the necessity, in 
order to rightly fulfil the common obligations of 
this life, in regard to the care of families, to be 
prepared by an attention to the unfoldings of 
Divine Love, by which we should not only be 
qualified to rightly discharge those obligations, 
but be enabled to keep them in their proper. 
place, and thus prevent them from hindering ug, 


from the performance of those higher duties, by — 


which our spirits are kept pure and clean, som 
that we may witness a growth in virtue, and an. 
advancement towards the state of a pillar in the? 
church that shall go no more out. It was clear! 
shown, that while the mind was thus concerned, 
we would be careful not to neglect the assem- 
bling ourselves together, to offer that wor- 
ship which is acceptable in the Divine sight. 

We were reminded that love to God was the 
first great command, and that this must be made 
manifest by our love to each other, and by 
our fulfilling all those obligations which He en- 
joins. 


‘ 
4 


We were feelingly admonished that those © 


who are careful to regularly attend our religious 
meetings be closely concerned when thus 
gathered, to draw near the alone Fountain of 
life and love, so that when those who at times 
may be delinquent in this important duty come 
and sit with them, they may find their table so 
spread with this holy influence that there will 
be nothing to discourage, but that all might 
tend to gather under the power of that influence, 
so that each might be refreshed, and those who 
were delinquent encouraged to greater faithful- 
ness, 

We were feelingly cautioned to beware of the 
indulgence of a spirit that would destroy our 
cementing bond, the badge of discipleship; to 
watch carefully over our own hearts, so that 
when a brother may wound or injure us or our 
feelings, that nothing may find a resting pace 
within us but the pure spirit of restoring love, 
that no disposition but that which would raise 
a fallen brother is suffered to remain. We were 
warned against entertaining any other spirit, 
because it not only dwarfed our own spiritual 
growth, but exerted an influence for evil on those 
by whom we are surrounded. 


The careful and guarded education of our 
dear children was the subject of much exercise 
and concern. The many temptations which are 
calculated to draw them away from our princi- 
ples, to which they are exposed while obtaining 
a literary education, were feelingly adverted to 
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and desires were expressed that suitable schools 
might be established, wherein they might be 
surrounded by an influence that would tend to 
lead them to the fold of Christ. 

Parents were reminded of the deep responsi- 
bilities resting upon them, that they first be 
concerned to walk in accordance with the point- 
ings of the Divine Finger, that they may be 
enabled to often seek for strength to faithfully 
discharge their obligations. 

It was forcibly brought to view, that while 

the Almighty possessed and could use the power 
to preserve the child, though the parent might 
neglect his duty, it did not relieve him from the 
accountability, and that should the child go 
astray, when the solemn inquiry was made, 
“What hast thou done with the lambs com- 
Mitted te thy care?’ the condemnation in the 
consciousness of neglected duty would be hard 
to bear. 
Our minds have been dipped into sympathy 
with our distant brethren, whose lot it is to be 
surrounded by the horrors of the baftle field, 
and on whom this affliction has laid a heavy 
hand. And our desires have gone forth that 
not only they who are thus brought into trial, 
but that we who are as yet more favored, may 
be enabled to bear a consistent testimony against 
this great evil, being careful that while we hold 
up to view that the principles of the Christian 
religion lead to peace, we do not by our acts 
among men—by an undue interest in the present 
fratricidal strife—by mingling with the political 
movements of the world, or by evincing a con- 
tentious spirit, balk this noble testimony, and 
thus lessen the influence we should exert towards 
the eradication of so great an evil, and introdu- 
cing and extending in the hearts of men that 
kingdom whose ruler is God, and which breathes 
peace on earth and good will to man. 

The meeting was preserved throughout in a 
feeling of much brotherly love and condescen- 
sion, and adjourned to meetat Farmington, N. Y., 
at the usual time next year. 


Dizp, on Sixth-day evening, 13th of 6th mo., 
Caruarive Browy, in the 95th year of her age. This 
dear Friend’s religious sensibilities were lively till 
the last. And her life closed with thanksgiving and 
praise upon her lips. 


——, on First-day evening, 20th ult., of diptheria, 
Eur Purvegas, son of Robert and Susanna 8S. Black- 
burn of Dunning’s Creek, Bedford County, Pa., in 
the 13th year of his age. 


——, 12th mo. 25th, 1861, at her residence near 
Greenwich, Cumberland Co., N. J., Exizaseta 0. 
wife of Wm. Test, in the 67th year of her age, a 
member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 10th of 4th month last, Gzonas 
Micke, son of James and Mary Mickel, aged 7 weeks. 

—, on the 14th of 5th month, 1862, at his resi- 
dence in Greenwich, Cumberland Co., N. J., Benga- 
ux Tyer, Sr., in the 79th year of his age. 


Fifty dollars by the extingui 


Disp, at his residence in Greenwich, Cumberland 
Co., N.J., om the 5th of 4th month, 1862, after a 
lingering illness, Esrnezen Tyee, in the 49th year 
of his age. 


——, at Dunning’s Creek, of diptheria, on the 
morning of the 20th inst., Wittram Craver, son of 
Thomas W. and Ruth M. Cleaver, in the 3rd year of his 
age. s 
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Every attempt to establish Friends’ Free 
schools cannot but be looked upon as evidence 
of inereasing concern for the right education of 
our children, and, as such, will doubtless be 
hailed with satisfaction and encouragement. 
The writer is one who cannot indulge in the 
indiscriminate censure that is too frequently cast 
upon the public schools of our city, and has often 
felt called upon to defend them, believing them 


to have been, fer a series of years, admirably - 


adapted to the wants of those for whom they 
were especially established, and a blessing to 


community at large; but the varietal 


em, as 
well as some othér matters at.variance with our ++ 


now being so thoroughly engrafted pn 


principles, renders it q@estionuble, to sgy thé 

least, whether Friends cat longer consistently 

patronize them. ae 
But to return. Such an effort as is” 

first alluded to is now beiag madd in this ¢ity 

by Green Street Monthly ing, and ¢ 

the beginning is but smal], strong. are en- 
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tertained that it will prove a nucleus of con- , 


siderable importance. The stbject is thus in- 
troduced to the attention of Friends, in the be- 
lief that the information will interest mem 

of other Monthly Meetings, as well as 


a tendency to en¢ourage like efforts elsewhere. 4 
The meeting having realized two hundred and 5, 


rent, a committee was appointed to propose a plan 
for the investment of this amount as a school 
fund, and such other sums as might in the fu- 
ture be appropriated for the same purposes. 
Their report was adopted by the meeting, (but 
is too lengthy to publish entire,) and provides 
for the appointment of five trustees, to be styled, 
“The trustees of the school fund for the gratui- 
tous education of the youth belonging to the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green Street 
Philadelphia.” 

These trustees are legally empowered to re- 
ceive and hold all moneys and estates of every 
description which may hereafter be appropriated 
to said school fund by said Monthly Meeting, 
and all devises, legacies, and donations made to 
said fund from anyother source, &c. They are 
to report annually to the Monthly Meeting a 
detailed statement of the condition of said school 
fund, “‘ and when, in the judgment of the said 
Monthly Meeting, the income from said school 
fund is sufficient to justify the same, the said 
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table people who have been all their lives long 
and are still held in bondage through fear of 
these imaginary spirits. 

Scarcely any tree figures more largely in Bib- 
lical narrative and poetry than the oak, but I 
observe that certain modern critics contend that 
it is, after all, not the oak, but the terebinth. 

The criticism is not quite so sweeping as that. 
It is merely attempted to prove, I believe, that 
the Hebrew word alah, which, in our version, is 
generally rendered oak, should be translated 
terebinth. Adlon, they say, is the true name of 
the oak. It is not for us to settle such contro- 
versies, but I have not much confidence in the 
results. In fact, the Hebrew writers seem to 
use these names indiscriminately for the same 
tree, or for different varieties of it, and that was 
the oak. For example, the tree in which Absa- 
lom was caught by the hair was the alah, not 
the allon, and yet [ am persuaded it was an oak. 
That battle-field was on the mountains east of 
the Jordan, always celebrated for great oaks— 
not for terebinths—and this is true to this day. 
Again: that “wood of Ephraim,” in which the 
battle was fought, and which devoured more 
people than the sword,§ is called yaar in He- 
brew, waar in Arabic—evidently the same 
word, and it signifies a wild, rocky region, over- 
grown with trees—mostly oak, never the tere- 
binth. There is no such thing asa terebinth 
waar—no such thing in this country as‘a tere- 
binth wood. And yet this alah which caught 
Absalom formed part of the wood of Ephraim. 
it was an oak, I firmly believe. There are 
thousands of such trees still in the same coun- 
try, admirably suited to catch long-haired rebels, 
but no terebinths. Indeed, this latter tree does 
not meet the requirements of this catastrophe 
atall. I see it asserted by the advocates of this 
translation that the oak is not a common nor a 
very striking tree in this country, implying that 
the terebinth is. A greater mistake could 
searcely be made. As to strength, it is simply 
ridiculous to compare the terebinth with the 
oak, and the same in regard to size. The tere- 
binth under which our tent is pitched down at 
Banias is the largest I have seen, and yet there 
are many oaks to which it is but as an infant. 
Still more surprising are the statements about the 
extent of oak forests in this land. Why, there 
are more mighty oaks here in this immediate 
Vicinity than there are terebinths in all Syria and 
Palestine together. I have travelled from end 
to end of these countries, and across them in all 
directions, and speak with absolute certainty. 

Besides the vast groves around us, at the 
north of Tabor, and in Lebanon and Hermon, 
in Gilead and Bashan, think of the great forests, 
extending thirty miles, at least, along the hills 
west of Nazareth, over Carmel, and down south 
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beyond Caesarea Palestina. To maintain, there- 
fore, that the oak is not a striking or abundant 
tree in Palestine, is a piece of critical hardihood 
tough as the tree itself. And, finally, the tere- 
binth is deciduous, and therefore not a favorite 
shade tree. It is very rarely planted in the 
courts of houses, or over tombs, or in the places 
of resort in villages. It is the beautiful ever- 
green oak that you findthere. Beyond a doubt, 
the idolatrous groves so often mentioned in He- 
brew history were of oak. The straggling, 
naked terebinth is never selected for such pur- 
poses. It sheds down no soft twilight, suggests 
no religious thought, awakens no superstitious 
fears. It takes the dense, solemn, mysterious 
oak todothis. I confess that I never come with- 
in such a grove even as this without being con- 
scious of a eertain indescribable spell, a sort of 
silly timidity, tending strongly to religious rev- 
erence. With the ignorant this might easily be 
deepened into downright idolatry. 

I do not believe that Abraham’s celebrated 
tree at Hebron was a terebinth, as many now 
affirm without qualification. It is now a very 
venerable oak, and I saw no terebinth in the 
neighborhood. That there are mistakes in our 
translation in regard to trees, as well as other 
things, I would not deny, but until we have 
more light on this particular matter, and moré 
decisive, let us continue to read out bravely the 
good old word oak, and never fear the smile of 
overwise critics. 

But it is time to leave this fine grove for the 
castle of Banias. Prepare for one of the rough- 
est scrambles you have yet encountered in the 
East, and look well to your clothes, or they will 
be left streaming on the sharp thornbushes 
through which we must force our way. And 
now, as we ascend Castle Hill, hold a steady 
rein, or you will meet with something far worse 
than thorns. 

This is, indeed, a fearful ascent, and of itself 
enough to confound any assailing party, without 
the aid of walls and bulwarks. 

Those who built the castle did not think so. 
But all danger is past, and our path lies along 
this south wall to that curious and well-defended 
entrance. 

Is it probable, or even possible, that the 
Crusaders erected this prodigious fortification? 

I think not. Doctor Robinson, with whom I 
once visited it, decided, without hesitation, that 
it was ancient. These deep grooves in the posts 
of this gateway show that the door did not open 
and shut, but was drawn up by machinery. To 
such an apparatus David, perhaps, alludes in the 
24th Psalm: Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of glory shall come a You will find no 
other good specimen of this kind of gateway in 
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all Syria, and it is therefore the more worthy of 
special notice. It is also a tacit witness to the 
antiquity of these works. 

Is not the entire castle too fresh, and in too 
high a state of preservation to accord with a very 
remote antiquity ? 

That is owing to the quality of the stone, 
which is very compact, and hard as adamant; 
it rings, when struck, like metal. Even those 
that have been thrown down in confusion for 
many centuries are as perfect as the day when 
they were cut from the mountains; they will 
last to the end of the world. But let us tie up 
our horses, for it will take hours to explore the 

lace to your satisfaction. The site is admira- 
y adapted for a castle. The ridge is high, 
sharp, and isolated, and at least seven hundred 
feet long from east to west. The two ends are 
much broader than the middle, and the whole 
summit is included within the walls. The east 
end is far the highest, and the fortifications 
there are exceedingly strong, commanding most 
effectually the steep declivity up which the road 
was cut. Qn the south and west the mountain 
sinks down steeply for a thousand feet to the 
ows of Banias, and on the north yawns the 
ightful gorge of Khushaib. It is thus unap- 
proachable by an assailing force on all sides, and, 
until the invention of cannon, it could have 
been taken only by treachery or starvation; nor 
would it have been easy to starve the place into 
surrender, if properly victualled. There is space 
sufficient for a strong garrison, and they might 
even raise vegetables for their table, as the 
shepherds grow fine crops of tobacco at present; 
and, though there is no fountain, these immense 
cisterns would afford an abundant supply of 
pod water. The native tradition is, that the 
stairway here at the west end, down which 
we our way into the vaults beneath, was 
a subterranean, or, rather, submontane path to 
the great fountain of Banias, by which the gar- 
rison could obtain both water and provisions; 
but as that is two miles distant, and a thousand 
feet below, the thing is scarcely credible. A re- 
o— man of Hasbeiya, however, assured me 
that he once descended it a long distance, to 
where it was blocked up by the falling in of the 
roof. By my aneroid, the top of this castle is 
2300 feet above the Mediterranean, being nearly 
the same elevation as that of Shukif. 

Is there no history of this remarkable place ? 

None that reaches much farther back than 
the time of the Crusaders. Under the name 
Subeibeh it figures largely in the wars between 
the Saracens of Damascus and the Templars of 
Jerusalem, and these long Arabic inscriptions 
speak of repairing and rebuilding by Melek et 
Dahar and others, some six or seven centuries 
ago; they, however, were not the original ar- 
chitects of this great fortress. As it commands 
the pass from the Haleh and the plains of the 
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Jordan over Hermon to Damascus and the east, 
it must always have been a place of great im- 
portance. I have long suspected that this is the 
site of Baal Hermon mentioned in Judges iii. 3, 
and | Chronieles v. 28. From these notices it 
appears that Baal Hermon was at the south end 
of the general mountain of Hermon, and there 
is no other point in this whole region so im- 
portant or so conspicuous as this. It is not 
possible, however, to identify some of these an- 
cient sites with certainty, and this is one of the 
most doubtful. Byleading our horses down the 
terraces through this olive grove, we shall 
shorten our distance to the town more than half, 
What a noble view over plain, and marsh, and 
lake, and mountain! and how sweetly reposes 
the village of Banias in this verdant and she 
tered nook of Hermon! Its fifty tottering huts, 
however, form a wretched representative of an- 
cient grandeur, and the place is now very ub 
healthy, especially in autumn. 
(To be continued.) 


Homitity.—In the school of Christ, the first 
lesson of all is self-denial and humility; yea it 
is written above the door, as the rule of entry, 
or admission: “Learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly of heart.’ And out of all question, - 
that is truly the humblest heart that has the 
most of Christ in it.—Leighton. 


{ 


“ HELPING TOGETHER BY PRAYER.” 


Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? 
with another, 

And through all the years of famine it shall serve | 
thee and thy brother; 

Love divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy handfal 
still renew; 

Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast for | 
two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving; all its wealth is | 
living grain ; y 

Seeds (which mildew in the garner) scattered, fill | 
with gold the plain. ; 

Is thy burden hard and heavy? Do thy steps drag 
wearily? 

Help to bear thy brother’s burden: God will beat | 
both it and thee. 


Numb and weary on the mountains, would’st thot 
sleep amidst the snow ? a 

Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together both 
shall glow. 

Art thou stricken in life’s battle? 
round thee moan ; e 

Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, and that balm 
shall heal thine own. 


Is the heart a well left empty? 
void can fill ; 

Nothing but a ceaseless fountain can its ceaseless 
longing still. 

Is the heart a living power? 
strength sinks low; 

It can only live in loving, and by serving love will 
grow. 


— Beauty of Holiness. 


Rise and share if 


Many wounded 


None but God its 


Self-entwined, its 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 
JOHN G. WHITTIBR. 
We see not, know not; all our way 
Is night ; with Thee alone is day. 
From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 
Above the storm our prayer we lift ; 
Thy will be done! 
The flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 
But who are we to make complaint ? 
Or dare we plead in times like these 
The weakness of our love of ease? 
Thy will be done! 
We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burden up, nor ask it less, 
And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve, or wait for thee, 
Whose will be done! 


Though dim as yet in tint and line, 
We trace thy picture’s wise design, 
And thank thee that our age supplies 
The dark relief of sacrifice. 

Thy will be done! 


And if, in our unworthiness, 

Thy sacrificial wine we press ; 

If from thy ordeal’s heated bars 

Our feet are seamed with crimson scars, 
Thy will be done! 


If, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath vicarious power; 
And, blest by thee, our present pain 
Be liberty’s eternal gain,— 

Thy will be done! 


Strike thou, the Master, with the keys, 

The anthem of our destinies! 

The minor of thy loftier strain, 

Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done! 


0 —___— 


The following extracts 
from the “Country Gen- 
tleman” interestingly de- 
scribe a farm in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia : 


.... The owner has 
retired from a lucrative 
city business, and makes 
farming a pleasant as well 
as a profitable amusement. 
He keeps careful ac- 
counts, and his balance 
sheet shows a handsome 
profit. Heoccupies a farm 
of one hundred acres, 
which has been held by 

the family since its first occupation in the days 
. William Penn. Itis in = -_ mi a ape 
ogram, and is handsomely and regularly lai 
out with a tier of fields on an side of the cen- 
tral lane, so that all are readily accessible. The 
fences are all neat post-and-rail—those next the 
highway with four horizontal rails, and the rest 
with three—all being about four feet high. 
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They cost here about $1 per rod, and last fifteen 
or twenty years, the posts then requiring renew- 
ing. A regular rotation is adopted. It con- 
sists of 1. Corn (with a portion of the field with 
potatoes) on sod, with manure. 2. Oats after 
the corn, and rye after the potatoes. 3. Wheat, 
manured, seeded with clover and timothy. The 
fields remain longer or shorter in grass, aceord- 
ing to the proportion of hay and pasturage 
needed, This term is usually four or five years, 
as hay and pasturage constitute the best of the 
profits. About 13 quarts of a mixture of clover 
and timothy are sown on each acre. The mea- 
dows average at least two and ahalf tons. The 
owner expects to sell a hundred tons of hay this 
year from this moderate farm, besides all that 
is needed for home use. The price is now $15 
per ton in, Philadelphia, which will be $1,500 
for the crop sold. When higher in price he 
has realized over $2,000. Tokeep up the fer- 
tility of the land, he makes it a rule whenever 
a load of hay is drawn to the city, to bring back 
a load of manure, 

The owner of this farm plows deep, and sub- 
soils to a depth of about fourteen inches—he is 
“not afraid of deep plowing.” Corn usually 
yields about 60 bushels per acre, and oats from 
60 to 70 bushels. Wheat produces about 25 
bushels, sometimes 28. Rye is chiefly valuable 
for its straw, which, when thrashed with flail, 
sells at $15 per ton in the city. A broadcast 
dressing of guano in the spring on grass, especi- 
ally if it can be given just before a rain, and 
costing three or four dollars per acre, affords a 
handsome remuneration in the increase of 
growth. 

The two worst weeds are garlic and ox-eye 
daisy. 
—the latter by good cultivation and, 
seeding to grass. On one-half of a recently 
seeded grass field, where the seed was app 
evenly and heavily, not a daisy was to be seen ; 
on the other part, where the seeding was light- 
er and more uneven, the surface was considera- 
bly whitened by this weed. 

The barn is of stone, about 50 by 65 feet, 
with three stories. The upper story, reached 
by a nearly level bridge and embankment from 
the rising ground on one side, is occupied by 
the threshing floor, from which the hay is 
pitched downwards into the bays on each side ; 
the unthreshed grain is deposited on the hay 
when these bays are filled up above the level of 
the floor. hen threshed and cleaned, the 
grain is passed down into the granaries in the 
middle stories. The basement contains the 
stables. The owner would make an improve- 
ment in erecting another barn, by placing the 
gable towards the rising ground, so that the 
upper floor might be still higher or between the 

rs. By this arrangement, loads of hay and 
grain might be drawn still higher up, and 


The former is eradicated by pulling oub, 


42 
he 
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downwards pitching more completely accom- 
plished. 

The cost of cutting hay with a machine, dry- 
ing, collecting with a Pennock’s spring-tooth 
rake, and drawing into the barn, does not in 
any case exceed a dollar and a quarter per ton, 
according to the accurate account kept of ex- 
penditures. Pennock’s rake runs on wheels, 
and the operator drives over the ground by 
riding on the machine, and touching a lever at 
each discharge.of hay,—with about as much 
ease as a lady sits in her chair and drives her 
fan. The long curved steel teeth collect the 
hay in such a manner as to leave it in a loose 
heap, and not rolled and packed together as is 
done by the common revolver. 

But few cattle are kept in summer, but many 
are wintered, for the purpose of consuming the 
straw and affording a supply of manure. I ob- 
served the men employed in forking over the 
accumulations of last winter, consisting of a 
compact bed, as wheeled out, some 80 ‘feet 
square, and about three feet deep. When 
loosened by forking, it formed a pile about six 
feet high—that is, it was loosened to about 
double bulk. Fermentation was thus produced 
and foul seeds destroyed. Manure from the 
city is supplied at the fields at a cost of about 
two dollars per ton. The teams on their way 
back from the city, after drawing in hay, bring 
about one ton for each horse. Among the fine 
cattle observed in the fields, was a very hand- 
some cow, a cross of Durham and Alderney, 
which makes twelve pounds of butter per week. 
She resembles somewhat in form the figure of 
the celebrated Oaks cow, but with greater sym- 
as and beauty. Water is supplied by means 
of Halliday’s windmill (smallest size costing 
about $80,) one day’s. pumping being more than 
enough for a week’s supply. This windmill has 
needed no repairs, although it has run several 
years. 

I was much pleased with the excellent spring 
house—a structure. by the way, deemed indis- 
pensable to a good dairy in this part of Pennsyl- 
vania. This one, although intended only for a 
dairy furnishing a home supply, was some 20 
feet square, and as clean as pure cold water, 
granite rock, and a hard burnt brick floor could 
make it. A spring large enough to fill a two- 
inch auger hole, boiled up in a sort of artificial 
rocky cavern, and flowing out, spread over the 
brick floor to a depth of about two and a half 
inches. Walks of handsomely dressed flagging, 
above the water, give ready access to the pans 
standing in the crystal water. A striking proof 
of the absolute necessity of pure air, as well as 
other requisites of cleanliness, for success in 
butter making, was afforded by the accidental 
deposit of a pile of manure some rods distant, 
the fymes of which were occasionally -wafted by 
the breeze towards this spring-house. For a 
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week, all the butter made was quite poor in 
quality, until the cause being discovered and 
removed, it was restored to its original excelleneg 
and sweetness. % 
One word in conclusion, as to the profits af 
forded by this farm. It furnishes a handsome 
family supply, and over and above all that the §) 
family consume, yields from seven to nine dollars . 
per acre as an average. In 1861, it gave $7 
per acre; in 1859, $9. J. J.T. 


For the Children. 
SOWING LITTLE SEED. 


Little Bessie had got a present of a new 
and she eagerly opened it to look at the first 
picture. It was the picture of a boy sitting by 
the side of a stream, and throwing seeds into 
the water. 

“ T wonder what this picture is about,” said 
she; “why does the boy throw seeds into the 
water ?” 

“OQ, I know,” said her brother Edward, who 
had been looking at the book, “ he is sowing the ‘ 
seeds of water-lilies.” 

“ But how small the seeds look,” said Bessie, 
“Tt seems strange to think that large plants 
should grow from such little things ?” ‘J 

“ You are sowing just such tiny seeds every 
day, Bessie; and they will come up large, strong 
plants after awhile,” said her father. , y 

“Q, no, father! I have not planted any seed 
for a long time.” ‘a 

“ T have seen my daughter sow a number d 
seeds to day.” “a 

Bessie looked puzzled, and her father smi 
and said, 

“ Yes, I have watched you planting flowerg, 
and trees, and weeds, to-day !” 

“ Now, I know that you are joking, for 1 
would not plant ugly weeds.” 

“T shall have to tell you what Imean. Wh 
you laid aside that interesting book, and 

¥ 


¢ 


tended to what your brother wished done, 
were sowing seeds of kindness and love. W1 
you broke the dish that you know your mot 
valued, and came instantly and told her, 
were sowing seeds of truth. When you t 
the cup of cold water to the poor woman at th 
gate you were sowing seeds of mercy. 
are all beautiful flowers, Bessie, and will gro 
up brightly and sweetly, if you water them Wel 
by a constant repetition of these acts. Buk 
more than all, 1 hope that my little girl} 
been planting the great tree of ‘love to God,’ 
and that she will tend and watch it, and allow 
it to grow and spread, until its branches reach 
the skies, and meet before His throne.” 

‘¢ And the weeds, father.” ' 

“When you were impatient while — was 
cross, you sowed the seeds of ill-temper. 
you spoke crossly to Robert, you planted anger. 
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When you waited some time after your mother 
called you, you sowed disobedience and selfish- 
ness. These are all noxious weeds. Pull them 
up by the root, my child. Do not suffer them 
to grow in your garden, or they will completely 
overrun it.”—Christian Register. 





REMARKABLE FOUNTAIN IN FLORIDA. 


A writer in Ballou’s Boston Pictorial gives 
the following description of a remarkable foun- 
tain in Florida: 

Taking a narrow path I crossed through some 
dense underwood, and all at once I stood on the 
banks of the Wakulla Spring. There was a 
basin of water one hundred yards in diameter, 
almost circular. The thick bushes were grow- 
ing to the water’s edge, and bowing their heads 
to the unrippled surface. I stepped into a skiff 
and pushed off. ‘Some very large fish attracted 
my attention, and I seized a spear to strike them. 
The boatman laughed, and asked me how far 
below the surface I supposed they were? [I an- 
swered, about four feet. He assured me that 
they were at least twenty feet from me, and it 
was so. The water is of the most wonderful 
transparency. I dropped an ordinary pin in the 
water forty feet deep, and saw its head with 
perfect distinctness, as it lay on the bottom. 
As we approached the centre, I noticed a jag- 

ish gray limestone rock beneath us pierced with 

; one seemed to look into unfathomable 
depths. The boat moved slowly on, and now 
we hung trembling over the edge of the sunken 
cliff, and far below it lay a dark, yawning, un- 
fathomable abyss. From its gorge comes forth, 
with immense velocity, a living river. Pushing 
on just beyond its mouth, I Pena a ten cent 
ee into the water, which is there one hun- 
and ninety feet deep, and I clearly saw ‘it 
shining on the dered This seems incredible, 
but I think the water sses a magnifying 
wer. I am confident that the piece could not 
be seen so distinctly from a tower one hundred 
and ninety feet high. 

?We rowed on towards the north side, and 
noticed in the water the fish which were dart- 
ing hither and thither, the long flexible roots, 
and the wild, luxuriant grass on the bottom, all 

ed,in the most beautiful prismatic hues. 

gentle swell occasioned by the boat gave to 
the whole an undulating motion. Death-like 
stillness reigned around, and a more fairy scene 
T never beheld. 





Mercy is like a rainbow which God set in the 
eavens as a remembrancer to man. We must 
not look for it after night; it shines not in the 
other world. If we refuse mercy here, we must 
have justice to eternity—Jeremy Taylor. 






HINTS FOR THE TRAVELLING SEASON. 


At this season many persons contemplate 
travelling ; to do so with the largest amount of 
comfort and advantage, physical, social, and 
mental, the following suggestions are made ; 

Take one-fourth more money than your ac- 
tual estimated expenses. 

Acquaint yourself with the geography of the 
route and region of travel. 

Have a good supply of small change, and 
have no bill or pieces higher than ten dollars, 
that you may not take counterfeit change. 

So arrange as to have but a single article of 


luggage to look after. 
a substantially ; better to be too hot for 


two or three hours at noon, than to be too cool 
for the remainder of the twenty-four. 

Arrange, under all circumstances, to be at 
the place of starting fifteen or twenty minutes 
before the time, thus allowing for unavoidable 
or unanticipated detention on the way. 

Do not commence a day’s travel before break- 
fast, even if that has to be eaten at daylight. 
Dinner or supper, or both, can be more health- 
fully dispensed with, than a good warm break- 
fast. 

Put your purse and watch in your vest-pocket, 
and all under your pillow, and you will not be 
likely to leave either. 

The most if not secure fastening of your cham- 
ber-door is a common bolt on the inside; if 
there is none, lock the door, turn the key so 
that it can be drawn partly out, and put the 
wash-basin under it ; thus, any attempt to usea 


jimmy or put in another key, will push it out, 


and cause a racket among the crockery, which 
will be pretty certain to rouse the sleeper and 
rout the robber. 

A sixpenny sandwich eaten leisurely in the 
cars, is better for you than a dollar dinner bolt- 
ed at a “ station.” 

Take with you a month’s supply of patience, 
and always think thirteen times before you re- 
ply once to any supposed rudeness or insult, or 
inattention. 

Do not suppose yourself specially and design- 
edly neglected, if waiters at hotels do not bring 
what you call for in double quick time; noth- 
ing so distinctly marks the well bred man as a 

uiet waiting onsuch occasions; passion proves 
the puppy: . 

Do not allow yourself to converse in a tone 
loud enough to be heard by a person two or 
three seats from you; it is the mark of a boor 
if in a man, and of want of refinement and 
lady-like delicacy, ifin a woman. A gentleman 
is not noisy ; ladies are serene. 

Comply cheerfully and gracefully with the 
customs of the conveyances in which you travel, 
and of the places where you stop. . 

Respect yourself by exhibiting the manners 





of agentleman and a lady, if you wish to be 
treated as such, and then you will receive the 
t. of others. : 
vel is a great leveller; take the position 
which others assign you from your conduct ra- 
ther than from your. pretensions.—Dr. Hall. 


ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Martin Van Buren the eighth President ofthe U. S., 
died at Kinderhook, N. Y., on the morning of the 
24th. 


Tae Crors.—The St. Louis “‘ News ” says the wheat 
narvest in the West, now generally secured, is. a most 
bountifal one. In middle and southern Illinois, and 
Indiana, the yield was so abundant that, but for la- 
bor-saving reapers and threshers, much of it would 
have been lost. Oats are not quite so good, and the 
yield will not be so abundant. Grass looks promis- 
ing in Indiana and Illinois, but in Missouri and 
Kentucky it has suffered considerably for want of 
rain. All throughout the West the corn looks well. 
The Canadians papers notice an improved appear- 
ance in the crops. 


Waar 1s Heat Licutyixe ?—The flashes of light- 
ning, often observed on a summer evening, unaccom- 
panied by thunder, and popularly known as “ heat 
lightning,’’ are merely the light from discharges of 
electricity from an ordinary thunder cloud beneath 
the horizon of the observer, reflected from clouds, or 
ee from the air itself, as in the case of twilight. 

rofessor Henry says that Mr. Brooks, one of the di- 
rectors of the telegraph line between Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia, on one occasion, to satisfy himself on 
this point, asked for information from a distant op- 


erator during the appearance of flashes of this kind- 


in the distant horizon, and learned that they pro- 
ceeded from a thunder storm then raging two hun- 
dred and fifty miles eastward of his place of obser- 
vation.— Scientific American. ‘ 


There are 17 horse railways fin Pennsylvania, all 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburg. Their cost was 
$3,240,987 ; length of roads, 106 miles; number of 
passenger cars, 427; number of passengers carried 
for the year, 18,775,225; total earnings $1,219,721; 
total expenses, $930,287. 


Tue New Caritot.—The dimensions of the Capitol 
at Washington are thus officially stated :—Whole 
length of building 751 feet 4 inches; length of wings, 
including steps, 324 feet ; width of wings, 142 feet 8 
inches; width of old Capitol, 352 feet 4 inches; 
height of dome above the basement floor, 264 feet ; 
ground actually covered, 153,112 square feet, or more 
than three and a half acres. 


FOREIGN. 


Nove. ImportaTion.—Nine magpies, seven quails, 
three laughing jackasses, twelve rose-breasted cock- 
atoos, and one wallaby, have been imported into 
Auckland, New Zealand, by the Auckland Acclima- 
tization Society. Two of the magpies were let loose; 
and immediately commenced work by killing grubs 
and caterpillars in a garden. 


Epvcation iv Itaty.—It is computed:that in Lom- 
bardy, from 30 to 40 persons in 100 can read; in 
‘Piedmont, from 20 to 30; in Tuscany, from 10 to 20; 
but within a circuit of 30 miles‘about Rome, not so 
many asl. inahundred! A reportof the inspector- 
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general of schools shows that in the province of 
Naplesthere are 1,845 communes, (townships, munici, 
palities,] of which 846 have neither schools nor 


~ 


other means of instruction whatever. The whole B 


population of that province is 6,500,000, of wh 
only 67,431 are receiving any education ; that is, 
child to 1,000 souls. 


The famous Kissingen well in Bavaria is an 4 
tesian well one thousand eight hundred and seve; 
eight feet deep ; the last hundred and thirty eig 
and a half feet passes through salt rock. From thi 
well one hundred cubic feet of water gushes forth 
every minute. The water contains three and 
quarter per cent. of salt. 
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Inon. Stezpers.—Iron sleeper’s have been laid! 
down on the Madras (Indian) Railroad in place of 
wooden sleepers. It has been found that woodeg 
sleepers decay so rapidly4n tropical climates, a 
iron has been’ resorted to as a more eco 
material. This railroad is 406 miles in length, and 
stretches across the Indian Peninsula from Madras 
to Beypoor. ' 


A street railway 1} miles long has been laid dow) 
and is now in operation, in Sydney New So 
Wales. The rails and carriages for this street raib 
way were sent out from England by Geo. F. Train, 
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New InriamMasie Liquip.—A new inflammable Ik 
quid has been invented by a Paris chemist. 
bottle containing the liquid being broken, it bur 
everything near it. At an experiment made Wil, 
it at Marseilles, large heaps of timber were consum 
and the earth was calcined to the depth of a foc 


In regard to the harvests in France, a Paris le 
says :—-“‘ The hopes of a superabundant, and even 
early harvest have vanished, and it will be fortu 
if we have a very ordinary yield. Prices have r 
in almost all the provincial markets. <A rise at 
seilles is owing to the numerous orders from the 
terior.” 


At the Great Exhibition, as a specimen of 
type and printing, there is a copy of the entire 
Testamtnt printed upon a single sheet of paper. 
was printed by Collins of Glasgow, the celeb 
publisher of rare books and beautiful editions of 
classics. Although so small, the type is stated to 
very clear. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firovr anp Mgat.—Prices of Flour are firm, 
increased demand both for shipmentand home ec 
sumption, The sales reach 3200 barrels at 
for extra, and $5 75 a $6 00 for extra fam 
per barrel. Small sales for home consumption at f 
$5 00 a $5 25 for superfine; $5 44a $5 50 for 
tras, and $6 25 up to$7 for fancy lots—accoré 
quality. There is very little Rye Flouryer | 
Meal here. We quote the former at * i 
bbl., and the latter at $2 87 a $1. * 


Gratn.—There is more demand for Wheat. Sal 
of prime and good Red, part new, at $1 30 a $131 
and forjWhite $1 402142. Ryeisin demand, and Pa 
sold at 75 c. Corn steady—sales of yellow at 64¢ 
afloat, and 63c. in store, Oats.—Penna. sold 
42} a 44c., per bush., and Delaware at 43 cents 
bushel. No sales of Barley or Malt. 


Szeps.—There is very little seed of any kind he 
We quote Cloverseed at $5 75 per 64 lbs. Timothf 
is worth $2. Flaxseed is wanted by the crushers at 
$2 25 per bushel, 
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